8.

The Principles of Immunity

The word immunity as applied to disease refers to a lack of sus-
ceptibility on the part of a host. Although the terms immunity and
resistance are used interchangeably, the word resistance is often ap-
plied to situations in which the host is naturally resistant to a disease.
In certain instances protection against a given disease-producing or-
ganism appears to be absolute, while in others it is only relative. In
the latter case, the number of invading organisms, their relative
virulence, and the condition of the host all play a part in the degree
of immunity or resistance displayed.
Since the animal body may respond to the injection of many
substances other than agents of disease, the principles of immu-
nology and immunological terms are also applicable to non-disease
situations,
NATURAL RESISTANCE
There are many examples of complete resistance to a given dis-
ease. Animals are resistant to plant viruses and vice versa. Human
beings are resistant to hog cholera virus and horses do not contract
foot-and-mouth disease. Such resistance is sometimes referred to as
species resistance. In other instances only partial resistance is ex-
hibited. Whereas cattle are highly susceptible to anthrax, swine are
somewhat resistant as shown by the rapidly fatal and generalized in-
fection observed in cattle as compared to a tendency toward localiza-
tion of the infection in the pharyngeal region of swine. Specific anti-
bodies are not the basis for natural resistance to disease. The mecha-
nisms involved cannot be fully explained. No doubt the inability of
certain organisms to gain entrance and multiply within a given host's
tissues concerns biochemical and physiological functions of both the
organism and the host.
Some individuals of a species of animal may exhibit a signifi-
cantly greater resistance to exposure to a given disease than the ma-
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